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Was, 


THIS little piece is the com- 
1 pofition of one of the great- 
eſt artiſts that ever was in Scotland; 
who, beſides his ſuperior excellence 
in his profeſſion, which was Draw- 
ing, the principal part of Painting, 

was very learned in all the Italiaa 

Arts; and pa rticularly in their Poe- 

try and Muſic, the ſubject of this 

little work, more learned, I believe, 

than any man in Great Britain. 
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As Beauty is pretty muck tho fame 


in all the Fine Arts, there being a 


cognation, as Cicero expreſſes „„ 
by which they are connected and 
related more or leſs! to one another, 


Mr Brown has ſhown, i in this work, 


that he knew very well what Beau- | 
ty was in Writing as well as in o- 
ther Arts; for there is in his Nile 


a copiouſneſs and IC wy 
withal an accuracy. of pee 

which are ſeldom to be met with 
in the compoſitions of this, ages 
and, both for matter and Rile, I 
will venture to ſet this little, piece 
againſt ' any thing that. has been 


written on the ſubject of the Fine 
Arte 


Arts in modern times; ads Tam © 


perſuaded, it would have been ftilt 
more perfect in every reſpect, if he 
had lived to publiſh it himſelf, He 
has explained moſt accurately every 
thin g belonging to the Italian Opera, 

beginning with the Recitative, by 

vrhich the buſineſs or action of the 

Opera, the principal thing in all 

dramatic performances, is carried 
on; and then proceeding to the 
Airs or Songs, by which the ſenti- 
ments and paſſions of the Dramatis 
Perfonae are expreſſed. Theſe Airs 
he has divided and explained fo 


accurately as to ſhow very clearly 
that there is no affection of the 
| | human 


2 P Nun mn 4 n . 
n, I F . 


5 


# human | breaſt, 0 uſe 


words, and 1 engt ue better), Ed 
© from the fighteſt | and moſt gen- 
© tle ſtirring of ſentiment, to tje 


* moſt frantic degree of paſſion, 
* which ſome oe of theſe claſſes 
(of Airs) is not aptly ſuited to 
* expreſs . He has alſo ſhown 


how the h deſcriptive part in | the 
Opera is executed, and of what 
good uſe the Orcheſtra is there, 


which is ſo indiſcreetly employed 
in the Britiſh Operas f. In this 


paſſage, he has very juſtly cenſured 85 


our taſte in Opern And, in a- 
nother 


* Letter 8. in the beginning; 
+ Fage 88. bg, 


: 1. own _ 


ps on DE and novelty, ir 8 
preference to beauty and ſimpli= 
city, is the effect, not of the de- 
* cline, but of the total want „ 
© taſte, and proceeds from the ſame 
principles with the admiration of 
tumbling and rope · dancing, which 
; © the multitude may gaze on with 


* aſtoniſhment, long before they 


are ſuſceptible of the charms of 
graceful and elegant Pantomime, 
© theſe feats of agility having ex- 
e ths fame relation to fine 
dancing 
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6 dancing that the ang mentioned 
Airs have to expreſſire Mufic.” 


And, in the fame paſſage, he ob- 
ſerves, that this admiration of the 


new and difficult, which begins to 


prevail in Ws 0 is a * wo 
that he appears t to me to ae hw 


a taſte, not only een, to what 


is to be found in Britain, but even 
to the taſte at preſent in Italy, the | 


Wy 


country of | the Fine- Arts; and I 


have heard from others, as well as 


from him, that the burletta, and 
the taſte for the ridiculous, is pre- 
vailing very much in Italy, than 


which there can be no ſurer ſign of 
e ; the 


bigs #2 
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the dedline of 5 1 ie in a i 
nation. But the ſerious Italtan 
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Opera, as he has deſeribed it, and 


as it is acted in Rome, though E 
may not be ſo perfect as it for- 
merly was, is ſtill the” moſt perfect 
junction of Poetry, Muſic; and Ac- 
tion, (or D ancing, as the ancients 
called it, Which, among them, was 5 
an Art of Imitation, as well as 
Poetry and Muſic), the three fineſt 
of the Fine Arts; that is now to be 
found in the world, and ſuch as 
only can give us any idea of Attic 
Tragedies, 'of flatelicft. and moſt 
regal argument, (to'uſe an expreſ- 
{ton of Milton), with which that 
ww learned 
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learned 225 elegant people's were 
ſo much delighted, and, upon the 
repreſentation of Which they be- 
ſtowed the greateſt part of the re- 
venue of their ſtate. This work, 
therefore, of Mr Brown, will give 

great pleaſure, not only to the 
l Connoiſſeurs in Muſic; but alſo, I 

[ hope, to all the admirers of anci- 
ent Arts; and Jam ſure that al 

thoſe who were acquainted. with 
him, and knew him to be a man 
of great worth as well as genius, 
will be very glad to encourage 

this publication for the benefit of 
his widow and child. 
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triginta quinque. | Wok, 


rum illo praeſtantiorem. novi, 
magis five ingenio five. arte elucebat. 


, Romae 


pra eſertim. Florentiaequ 


is in artium ingenuarum nobiliumque 
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| | Joinicitiis, ſtudia iſt ing b tuen 


te aetate ſe imbuerat recolens, ad ve- 
terum ſeſe magiſtrorum exemplar ef. 
fingens, eorumque veſtiglis inhserens; ; 
avitas artis ſuae laudes, avitamque dig- 
nitatem aemulatus. In iis vero ſtudiis 


tantum indies proficiebat uti “ 


ſuorum Romae degentium ſeu aequa- 
ret ſeu vinceret praeſtantiſſimos. Poſt 


labores in Italia peradtos, optimarum 


artium ſcientia imbutus, Aonioque 
Muſas vertice deducens, Edinam tan- 


dem ſuam patrioſque lares reviſit. Ne- 


minem fere adhue Scotia pictorem vi- 
derat quem ſuo in gremio fotum pof- 
ſet gloriari, quemque ſimul Graecis 
artibus Romaniſque florentem patriae 


ſuae Dit ipſi redonare viderentur. At 


non 
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| mus a foir PPh Gy patria | 


ſua Brounium except. Multi quidem po 
viri honeſto loco nati, dilertiſſimus 10 


quiſque, quique artibus liberalibus i in 


urbe liberaliſſimis ſtudiis afluente ſtu- : 
debant, Brounium fibi aſciverunt co- 


mitem, amicum adamarunt, Quan - 
quam vero multorum amicitiam cari- 
tatemque ſibi Brounius conciliaret, at 


non ſimul et patrocinium deſertae quaſi | 
apud Scotos et hactenus incultae diſei- 


$f plinae conſecutus eſt. Huc accedebat 
quod pingebat tantum Brounius, neque, 
ut uſu fit, picturis ſuis colores induce- 


bat; quippe quem ſaepe diſſerentem 
audivi, colores qui picturis poſſet fa- 
ciem prae ſe antiquam ferentibus indu- 


«in ) 


k 


cere praeter Thelma, extitifie nemi- 5 
nem. Hanc itaque artis ſuae partem 


nunquam attingere voluit Brounius, 

pingendo ſolum contentus. Hinc quod | 
pleriſque patrocinatur, | commendatio - 
el vulgaris defuit; neque quo ſe libe- 
rius effunderct ingenio ſuo ſpatium eſt | 
conceſſum. Pauci enim ſunt qui ani- 8 


mum pictura paſcere inani volunt, cui 


deſunt prorſus pigmenta et blandi- 
menta iſta quibus vulgus hominum 
adeo captatur. Brounio parva res 
erat, neque ſibi ipſe patrocinari vale- 


bat. Londinum adeundi conſilium 


hinc iniit, ubi morbo correptus pa- 
triam iterum reviſit, animamque heu,! 
inter amicorum lacrymas demum ef 
Kavit. 


Quae 


gebantur maxime ere Nihil 


quidem his praeſtantius quiſquis un- 
quam viderit, nihil elegantius, pul- 
chrius, formoſius, dulcius, —limatius 
nihil heque magis exquiſitum. Teſtis 
eſt, formoſiſſima illa formoſiſſimae vir- 


ginis ee effipies: Teſtis eſt, 
quam Dominae Keith Stewart imagi- 


nem Brounius exaravit: Teſtis deni- 


que, quae Duciſſue de Gordon facies eſt 
expreſſa pulcherrime. | 


Neque Brounio pingendi tantum 
facultas aderat, utpote qui et alias li- 
teratiſſimus extitit. Latine haud pa- 
rum doctus, nec Graece, quod nunc 


uſu fit, prorſus neſciebat. Linguam 


Ita» 
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Tz pi.) 
So mire callebat, FE PRE 
iſtius loquelae delicias tum perpende- 
dat criticus, tum collaudabat amator 
exponebatque. Germanicam quoque 
linguam Florentiae degens edidicit, 
penitiſſimoſque ſermonis hujuſce ner- 
voſi viriliſque fontes acceſſit. Nihil 
quidem fere hoc genus non tentavit 
Brounius, nihil quod tentavit non eſt 
conſecutus. Grammaticae hinc artis 
doctiſſimus extabat, dictioniſque inda- 
gator acutiſſimus. De judicio electio- 
neque verborum, de ſententiis concin- 
nandis ſtruendiſque, de omni denique 
orationis elegantia ſimul et ſanitate, 
diſſeruit ſagacius nemo, neque exiſti- 
mavit aequius. Inerat enim Brounio 
multa ad explicandum facundia, ad 
op inda · 


puns 


ou 


1 of Og 0 
| Ef ' 
Mußces e ee d Brow 
nius atque ſolert 8 | 


Italorum divina et ipſum modulantem 
audivi, ſonoſque elicientem - dulcifſi. 
os. Muficam vero contemplationem 
rationemque adeo percalluit, uti ſcien- 
tiam iſtam belliſſimam fibi quaſi pro- 
priam vindicaſſe, jure videretur. Hae 
ſcientia inſtructus ad linguarum diver- 
ſarum, ſuae praeſertim Italicae, indo- 
les ac rythmum indaganda acceſſit, co- 
namine felici, ſucceſſu feliciſſimo. 


Non defuerunt quidam, neque 11 
ineruditi ac plane maligni, qui arro- 
gantiam 


n Nea lh. ns 3 joy . 
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vihelam canis Divide: ac pete 
lantiam exprobrabant. Animus ſcili. 
cet erectus et excelſus, fortunae no- 


vercali animoſe obluctans, ſpeciem ſcur- 
rae non facile admittebat; ſervilioriſ. 
que obſequii erimen effugienti pericu· 
lum eſt ne plus aequo ſuperbire non- 


nullis videatur. At nihil magis a 
Brounii ingenio quam inſolentia ab- 
horrebat, quae liberrime ſentiebat li- 
bere dicentis. Amicis ſuaviſſimus, 


blandiſſimus, modeſtiſſimus, vivebat; 
ſimpliciſſima mente, et vera fide, ejuſ- 


que demum indolis nihil ſive de ſeſe 
glorioſius jactantis, neque aliorum de. 
trahentis laudibus. 
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Summus ab optimis viris, quorum 
conſuetudine uſus eſt, gratiſimuſque 


| Brounio noſtro honos deferebatur. 
Quin et ipſe etiam Burkins Scotiam 


iterum viſens, quum Edinburgum ac- 
ceſſiſſet, Brounium adiit, quippe qui 
literatiſhmum eum, optimiſque artibus 
florentem, acceperit. Ad hanc vero 
famam ſuſtinendam amplificandamque 
Brounio vita defuit. Honores vire- 
icentes cito areſcent. Quid enim quod 
ex ſanctis amicorum mentis receſſibus 
memoria ejus nunquam exulabit? Quid, 
quod ante oculos illis ſemper obverſe- 


tur, pectoribuſque Brounii vivat ima- 


go? Brevis haec gloria atque mortalis 
eſt, neque quae apud poſteros vigeat. 


At viventi Brounio, neque in medio 
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iniquiſſimo fato accidit, ut famam fibi 


gratiflimo illo quidem, ſed, eheu, inani! 
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ipſo curfu abrepto, ſumma poſterorum . 
laude condecorato, famae gloriaeque 
aeternitas contigiſſet. Quoniam vero 


fuperſtitem non pepererit Brounius,. 
amici certe eſt amico munere fung i- 


L E NW 


Mr Lonn, 


N order to give your Lordſhip a 
diſtinct idea, notzonly of the va- 
rious kinds of verſe made uſe of by 
the Italians in their Opera, but of the 
principles alſo by which the application 


of that variety is directed, I find it ne- 
ceſſary to take into conſideration the 
union of poetry and muſic, which is 


A pecu- 
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peculiar to this ſpecies of drama. The 
nature of this union ſeems to have 
4 been well underſtood by their beſt : 
[| . dramatic writers, and they have ſeldom 
"= loſt ſight of it in their works; whilſt - 
| ? thoſe of our poets, who have written 
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muſic, appear either to have been not 
at all acquainted with it, or, if they 
were, to have totally diſregarded it. 
The Italians have, with great propri- 
ety, conſidered, that the ſpeeches in the 
drama, whether in dialogue or ſolilo- : 
quy, muſt be either ſuch as are ex- 1 
preſſive of paſſion and ſentiment, or 
ſuch as are not ſo. On this real di- 


Cantatas or other compoſitions for 


ſtinction, and not, as with us, on the 


mere caprice of the compoſer, is found». 
ed 


ed weiß firſt great "divition of vocal 
muſic into recitative and air. It is e- 
vident, on the llighteſt conſideration, 


that, in the progreſs of the drama, 9 | 


many paſſages muſt neceſſarily occur, 


ſuch as ſimple narration of facts, di- 
rections given, plain anſwers made to 


plain queſtions, ſometimes abſtra& 


truths or moral refleftions ;—none of 


which, as they contain nothing of 


paſſion or ſentiment, can ever become 
the ſubject of muſical expreſſion. Sim- 


ply to have ſpoken theſe paſſages, how- 


ever, and then abruptly to have ſet 
up a ſinging, when any pathetic part 
preſented itſelf, would have produced 
exactly that barbarous jumble of proſe 


and poetry, of muſic and difſonance, 


which 
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ny which e the wb comic 0 | 
time, not idly to beſtow the charms 


ment and expreſſion would be im- 


ceſſion of notes ſo arranged as to coin. 


inſtrument, whoſe office is merely to 


7 8 


opera. To avoid this, and, at the fame » 
of fancy and feeling, | where embelliſh- v4 


proper, the Italians have invented that 
ſpecies of ſinging termed by them im- 4 
ple recilative. Its name almoſt ſuffici- _ 
cently explains its nature: It is a ſuc- 


cide with the laws of harmony, tho? 
never accompanied but by a ſingle 


ſupport the voice, and to direct it in 
its modulations. Though, for the ſake 
of this accompanyment, recitative is %% 
like other muſic, divided into bars, : 
yet are not theſe bars, as in other 
muſic, i 
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being ſubjected to no preciſe muſical 


meaſure, but regulated, in this re- 


ſpect, almoſt wholly by the natural 
proſody of the language. Thus, this 
kind of recitative anſwers completely 


its end: It detains the audience very 


little longer than the ſpbken recital 
would do; and, being muſic itſelf, 
the tranſition from it to the higher and 


more intereſting parts is perfectly na- 


tural, and agreeable to the ear kx. 
e 


* According to your Lordſhip's opinion 
that there is ſcarcely any ſuch thing as long 
and ſhort ſyllables in modern languages, the 
notes of the Italian recitative would be all 
| of 


nale, derer of equal lengits; 
the notes of which they are compoſed 
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The verſe e to recitative 4 | 
is of a mixed kind, conſiſting of the L 
NL heroie | 


of equal lengths. To obviate this objeRion, 
I muſt take notice, that what your Lordikip | 
would call the gccented ſyllable, they eſteem | 


the long one; and whatever may be the caſe | 
in ſpeech, in pronouncing the recitative, they 


moſt certainly render it longer, in the pro- 
portion, generally, of aus to one. Thus, the 
words àmò, talir, cede, Hint, tornai, in which ; 
the accent is laid on the laſt ſyllable, are, in | 


recitative, poſitively iambics, the firſt ſylla- 


ble being expreſſed by a quaver, the other by 
a crotchet, thus, mi, talir, &c. the laſt of 


CLE 


which characters is the ſign of a duration of 


time, exactly double the length of that denoted | 


by the firſt, Thoſe again which have the ac- 
cent 
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i cent on the firſt ſyllable, as amo, band, ciels, 
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trombd, are trocksles. All the Articles of 


. 


= two ſyllables, ſach as delle, alli, &c. and the 
| Pronouns perfonal when joined with another 
| monoſyllable, ſuch as nene, celo, vela, tif, 
=_ -//:/0, &c. may, with the ſtricteſt propriety, 
be conſidered, as each a pyrrhic foot, which, 


in recitative, would accordingly be expreſſed 
by two quavers, mene, clo, &c. The words 


= 75318, febile, mormord, are thus real dactyles, 
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whilſt ſuch as theſe again, timre, inire, &c. 
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are, to all intents and purpoſes, each a foot, 
conſiſting of a ſhort, a long, and a ſhort ſyl. 
lable. Nay, I may go ſo far as to ſay, that no 
ſpecies of foot occurs in the ancient poetry 
which is not frequently to be found in the 
Italian recitative, in which three ſucceflive: 
ſhort, three ſucceſſive long ſyllables, and often 
four, of each are to be found, and, indeed, 
all the poſſible varieties in which long and: 
ſhort ſyllables can be combined together. 
Now, though it be allowed that the Italian 
verſe is formed, not by the number of feet, 
but of ſyllables, it is fair to conclude, that this 
manner of reciting it, by which not only va 
rious combinations of them are formed, but 
their reſpective length and brevity poſitively 
acer; 
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28 ety 48 . reſpett to . intro- ht 
| duction of the rhymes, the poet ies 
entirely left to the guidance of His 


mixed verſe, from the variety of the 


calculated to give to the recitative as 
marked a reſemblance to commen 
| ſpeech as is conſiſtent with the dignity 
and beauty of numbers; whilſt the ſpa- 
ring and - judicious introduction of 
| rhyme, either to finiſh more highly 
ſome beautiful paſſage, or more ſtrongly. 
| to point ſome remarkable aſſertion or 
* een i 


aſcertained, muſt not only give additional beauty 
and variety to the verſe, but render the pro- 
nunciation itſelf more clear and explicit. 


own ear and ſentiment. This kind of 


cadences which it affords, ſeems well 
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out the piece a proper degree of u- 
nity of effect, by preventing that .irk. | 


ſome and unnatural diſſimilarity be. 
tween the recitative and the airs, which | 
would, in ſome degree, be the conſe. | 
quence of the; want of this kind of 
medium. Upon the whole, it appears 
admirably well ſuited to the leſs im- 
portant parts of a production ſo refined 
and artificial as the Opera, whoſe ob- 
ject, like that of the arts of painting 
and ſculpture amongſt the ancients, is 
not ſo much the exact imitation of 
nature, as the union in as high a de- 
gree as poſſible of what 1s beautiful 
with what is natural. 
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Mr Loa 


N the former ſheets I have ende. 
voured to explain to your Lord- 
ſhip the nature of ſimple recitative, and 
to deſcribe the kind of verſe appro- 
priated to it. I proceed now to treat 
of the higher parts of vocal muſic, | 
thoſe, namely, which are adapted to 
the more intereſting and pathetic paſ- 


ſages of the dramas. With reſpect to 
theſe, 
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reflection, ſerves to preſerve throughs - 
out the piece a proper degree of u- 


nity of effect, by preventing that irk. 
ſome and unnatural diſſimilarity be- 
tween the recitative and the airs, which 
would, in ſome degree, be the conſe. 
quence of the; want of this kind of 

medium. Upon the whole, it appears 
admirably well ſuited to the leſs im- 


portant parts of a production ſo refined | 


and artificial as the Opera, whoſe ob- 
ject, like that of the arts of painting 
and ſculpture amongſt the ancients, is 
not ſo much the exact imitation of 
nature, as the union in as high a de- 
gree as poſſible of what is beautiful 
with what is natural. 
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My Lonxp, 
N the former ſheets 1 have endet- 
voured to explain to your Lord- 
ſhip the nature of ſimple recitative, and 
to deſcribe the kind of verſe appro- 
priated to it. I proceed now to treat 
of the higher parts of vocal muſic, 
thoſe, namely, which are adapted to 
the more intereſting and pathetic paſ- 
ſages of the drama. With reſpect to 
e eee 
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theſe, diſtindtions i bein likeniſe 5 


8 


made by the Italians, which ſeem | 


perfectly well founded. They muſt, 
in the firſt place, have obſerved, that 
all thoſe paſſages in which the mind | 
of the ſpeaker is agitated by a rapid 
| ſucceſſion of various emotions, are, 
from their nature, incompatible with 
any particular ſtrain, or length of me- 
lody ; for that which conſtitutes ſuch - 7 
particular ſtrain is the relation of ſeve- | 
ral parts to one whole. Now, it is 
this whole which the Italians diſtinguiſh 
by the name of motivo, which may be 
tranſlated rain, or ſubjed of the air, 
and which they conceive to be incon- 
ſiſtent with the brevity and deſultory 
ſenſe of thoſe ejaculations, which are 

the 


9 
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Bring me unto my trial when you will. — 


Dy'd he not in his bed? Where ſhould he die? 


Oh! torture me no more—T will confeſs. | 
Alive again !—then ſhew me where he is; 
Fll give a thouſand pounds to look on him. 


He hath no eyes ;—the duſt hath blinded 


the effect of (bigh Antes of axlenthiin WE) 
Air they think even inadmiſſible in thoſe _ 
paſſages, in which, though the emotions 

be not various, yet the ſentences are | 
broken and incoherent. To give an 
inſtance : The following ſpeech, tho* _ 
terror be uniformly expreſſed by the 
whole of it, ſeems not at all a ſubje& 

fit to be comprehended under, or ex- 
preſſed by one regular ſtrain : 
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Comb down his bair—look! - look q it Qands: 11 5 
right WJ 1 
Like lime-twigs ſet to catch my y winged 6 4 


Give me ſome drink, &c,—— : 
| e aue, v1 : 


But, whilſt the ſtalian cond 
ſuch paſſages to! be incompatible with 
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that regularity of meaſure, and that u- _ 4 
nity of ſtrain which is eſſential to air, | 


they felt, however, that they were of 

all others the moſt proper ſubject for 
muſical expreſſion : And, accordingly, 
boch the poet and muſician ſeem, by 
mutual conſent, to have beſtowed on 
ſuch paſſages their chief ſtudy; and the 
muſician, in particular, never fails to 


exert on them his higheſt and moſt 
brilliant 


a * 


brilliant powers. It is to them they 
adapt that ſpecies of recitative termed 
recitativo inſtrumentato, or recitatiuo o- 
bligato, — accompanied recitative. In 
this kind of recitative the ſinger is, 
in a more ſpecial manner, left to the 
dictates of his own feelings and judg- 
ment with reſpect to the meaſure: 
He muſt not indeed reverſe the natural 
profody of the language, by making 
ſhort what ſhould be long, or vice ver- 
ſe; but he may not only proportion- 
ally lengthen the duration of each fyl- 
lable, but he may give to particular 
ſyllables what length he pleaſes, and 
precipitate conſiderably the pronuncia« 
tion of others, juſt as he thinks the ex- 
N requires. The march of the 
| notes 
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notes is very different in this fre that ; 
of the common or ſimple recitative; 
delicacy, pathos; force, dignity, accor- s 
ding to the different expreſſions of the 
words, are its characteriſtics. It is in 
this ſpecies of ſong that the fineſt effecis 


of the chromatic, and, as far as our 


ſyſtem of muſical intervals is ſuſcepti- 


ble of it, even of the enharmonic ſcale, 


are peculiarly felt; and it is here alſo 
that the powers of modulation are moſt 
happily, becauſe moſt properly, em- 
ployed, by changes of tone analogous. 


to the variety of the matter, in a won- 


derful manner enforcing and charaQter- 


izing the tranſitions which are made 


from one ſubje& or emotion to ano- 


ther, Here, too, the whole orcheſtra 
lends 
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lends its aid; nor are the inſtruments | 
limited to the ſimple duty of ſupport- 


ing and direQing the voice. In this 


high ſpecies of recitative it is the pe- 
culiar province of the inſtrumental 
parts, during thoſe pauſes which natu- 
rally take place between the burſts of 
paſſien which a mind ſtrongly agitated 
breaks into, to produce ſuch ſounds as 
ſerve to awake in the audience ſenſa- 
tions and emotions ſimilar to thoſe 
which are ſuppoſed to agitate the ſpeak- 
er. Here, again, another fine diſtinction 
is made by the Italians, between the de- 
ſcriptive and the pathetic powers of mu 
ſic. Theſe laſt are proper to the voice, 
the former to the orcheſtra alone. Thus, 
the ſymphonies which accompany this 
C kind 


kind of recitative, beſides the general 
{© analogy they muſt have to the imme. 
aadiate ſentiments, and even to the cha- 
racter, of the ſpeaker, are often parti - 
cularly deſcriptive of the place in which 
he is, or of ſome other concomitant 
circumſtance which may ſerve to heigh- 
ten the effect of the ſpeech itſelf. Sup- 
poſe, for example, the ſcene to be a 
priſon ; the ſymphonies, whilſt they 
accord with the general tenor of the 
words, will paint, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, the horrors of the dun- 
geon itſelf :—And I can aſſure your 
Lordſhip that I have heard ſymphonies 
of this kind ſtrongly expreſſive of ſuch 
horrors. Again, ſuppoſe the ſcene by 
moon-light and the general tone of 
the 
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| the paſſion piles the ſweetneſs, the 
ſerenity, and, (though to thoſe, who 
have never experienced the effects of 
muſic in this degree, it may ſeem pa- 
radoxical to ſay ſo), even the ſolitude, 


nay, the ſilence of the ſcene, would 


make part of the ideas ſuggeſted by 
the ſymphonies. Should a ſtorm be 
introduced, the ſkilful compoſer would 
contrive to make the rain beat, and 
the tempeſt howl moſt fearfully, by 
means of the orcheſtra : Nay, in a 
ſcene ſuch as that of the dying Beau- 
fort, which I have quoted above“ to 
your Lordſhip, the muſician, follow. 
ing cloſe the wild ravings of the ſpeak- 


er, would, during the pauſes of the 
| | | or 
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| -Fpeech, call forth from the inſtruments 
ſuch ſounds as would thrill with terror 
the audience, by realizing, in a man- 


rible apprehenſions of his diſtracted 
mind. But' the combined powers 'of 


effectually felt than when, in this kind 


of recitative, they are employed to 
mark ſome very ſtriking tranſition, In 


poſed to ſtart from a gloomy deſart to 


proceed to ſpread out the ſmiling land- 
: tkip, to adorn it with gayeſt flowers, 
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ner, to their ſenſe and feeling, the hor. 


melody and harmony are never more 


a ſcene of madneſs, for example, where 
the imagination of the ſpeaker is ſup- 


flowery meads, the orcheſtra would, 
by an immediate change of meaſure, 
of melody, of harmony, perhaps of 
founds too, mark the tranſition—would 


02 17 


to awake the zephyr, OY in tha, 


| give to the audience, by means of a 
wonderful analogy of ſounds, the moſt 
lively repreſentation of the new image 


which is ſuppoſed to have taken poſſeſ- 


| fion of the madman's mind.— Theſe 
are effects of what I have ventured to 
call theDeſcriptive, or Imitative, powers 
of muſic. With reſpe& to the tranſi. 
tions of paſſion, ſuch as from tender- 


| neſs to jealouſy, from joy to anger, 


&c. theſe belong to the Pathetic pow- 


ers of muſic, and are the pecuhar pro- 


vince of the voeal part. Often, in the 


| middle of a very agitated Recitative, 
on the occurrence of ſome tender idea, 


on which the mind is ſuppoſed to dwell 
with a kind of melancholy pleaſure, 


the 
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ſolves gradually into the even meaſure 


| from Recitative to Air, and thence to 


tion of the finger, the actor, in his 
meaning, muſt be continually attentive 


vals, in which the inſtruments may be 
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gular character of Recitative, and re- 


and continued melody of Air, — then, 
on a ſudden, at the call of ſome idea \ 
of an oppoſite nature, breaks off again | Y 
into its formerirregularity. Thischange 


Recitative again, never fails, when pro. 
perly introduced, to have a very ftrik- 
ing and beautiful effect. Whilſt it is 
the buſineſs of the orcheſtra thus cloſely 
to accompany the ſentiments and fitua- 


turn, as there is no note withaut 2 
to the orcheſtra; During thoſe inter. 


ſaid 
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ſtrick concert with the muſic; every i 
thing muſt tend to the ſame point; ſo 1555 
that the poet, the muſician, the actor, 


muſt all ſeem to be informed by one 


ſoul.— 


If your Lordſhip, to the na- 


tural voice of paſſion, and the proper 
and graceful expreſſion of action, ima- 


gines, thus united, the intrinſic charm 


of ſound itſelf, and the wonderful pow. 


ers of melody and harmony, I hope 


you will join with me in opinion, that 


the effect produced by ſuch union is 


much richer, much more beautiful, 


much more powerful and affecting, 
than any that can be produced by fim- 


ple declamation. Though, in paſſages 


of this deſcription, the language ought 
certainly 


| tay to "vide with . eben 3 1 ö 


N the verſe which is here made uſe of 
of the ſame kind with that . l 
in the common Recitative, as being that 
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which has the greateſt variety, and ſuf. 
fers the feweſt reſtrictions, and, as ſuch, 
the beſt adapted to the irregular nature 
of ſuch paſſages. Having thus en- 
deayoured to explain to your Lordſhip. 
the nature of recitative, ſimple and ac. 


companied, of thoſe diſtinctions on . M 
which they are reſpectively founded, 
and of the ſpecies of verſe in which 
they are written, I proceed to treat of 9 


Air, and of the different kinds of verſi- : 
fication which are employed in it. as 
to the principles which direct the choice 


in * particular meaſures to par- 
ticular | 


es), 


| hs hog addy at ame wht thoſe 7 4 1 


vy which the lyric poet adapts the verſe 


= though rather ſmooth than grand, to 
e tender and pathetic ;—that which 
is more violent and ona, to the 
highly impaſſioned parts ;—and that 
| which is of the airy dancing kind, to 
che lighter and more lively paſſages of 
che piece: Diſtinctions, which, it may be 
9 obſerved, are evidently conſequences of 
che e union of n and muſic. 


I am a wall aware, that great part of , 
what I have here ſaid of the power of 


W to the various ſubject of an ode; the 1 1 
| heroic to the grave and ſublime ;— ho 7 i 
that which ſtill partakes of dignity, _ 
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ar the lan- 
guage rather of enthuſiaſm than of any 
thing elſe: Perhaps it partly is ſo; for 
my Own feelings, on the authority alone I 
of which I ſpeak, may, in ſome degree, 
proceed from enthuſiaſm. Whether 


I mention be completely real, but take 
place in conſequence of certain ſenſibi. 
lities, ſo partially diſtributed among 
mankind, that, perhaps, even the leſſer 
number are ſuſceptible of theſe effects, 
I do not preſume to determine. If 
this laſt be the caſe, (and there is no 
abſurdity in ſuppoſing it to be ſo), it is 
evident, however, that thoſe who pro - 
feſs ſo great a degree of ſenſibility to 
wh | the 
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the Sway. of muſic, will be very * 
to appear affected and enthuſiaſtic to 8 
the reſt af mankind, cho are, ſurely, 


ir. ſome degree, juſtified-for calling in 45 


queſtion the iſtence of pleaſures to 
which, poſſeſſing the ſame organs, all 
in ſeeming equal perfection, they find _ 
themſelves perfect ſtrangers : Whilſt, _ 
on the other hand, thoſe who acknow- 
ledge the power of muſic, will think 
they have a complete right to afſert the 
reality of that of which they have ſo 
feeling a conviction. For my own 
part, I am firmly perſuaded, that what 


I have ventured to advance to your 


Lordſhip touching the effects of muſic, 
is not at all exaggerated with reſpect to 
the feel of thouſands beſides my- 

. ſelf: 
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EciTATIVE and Air may be con- 


ſidered as genera in muſic, 


What I have already had the honour 
of ſubmitting to your Lordſhip's peru- 
ſal, on the ſubje& of Recitative, may 
ſerve partly to explain the nature of 
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tranſition from one emotion to another 
is ſudden and violent, and which, 
therefore, can neither, on account of 

their brevity, make each a whole of it- : 
ſelf, nor, by reaſon of their variety, be 
made parts of the fame whole, are ex- 
preſſed in Recitative. Thoſe, on the 


other hand, in which one ſentiment | 


pervades a whole ſentence compoſed 
of different parts, become proper ſub- | 
jects for Air; and, indeed, every com- 
plete muſical ſtrain may, with great 


juſtneſs, be termed a ſentence or pe. 


riod in melody. Before proceeding. : 
to ſpeak of the different kinds of Airs, | 
it may not be improper to ſay ſome- 
thing of the Symphony by which they 
are in general preceded. This Sym- 
MT 
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| phony is the enunciation, by the or- 
cheſtra, of the ſtrain or ſubject, what 
the ltalians call the motivo of the Air; 


and when not improperly introduced, 
(which it always is when the ſenſe ad- 


mits not of any pauſe), ſerves ſeveral 
uſeful purpoſes ;—it gives time to the 


ſinger to breathe, already, perhaps, fa- 
tigued by a long recitative ;—it often 
fills up, with propriety, a natural pauſe, 
and always finely prepares the audi- 
ence for what is to come after, by e- 
nabling them, having thus once heard 
the ſtrain, to liſten with more intelli- 
gence, and, of conſequence, with more 
intereſt and pleaſure to the ſong. Be- 
ſides, the general % of the Symphony, 
renders the omiſſion of it, on particular 


occa- 
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occaſions, b and Rriking— = | 
Thus, for example, at the end of a | 
Recitative, or at the beginning of a 
ſcene, when the audience are expecting, 
as uſual, the preparatory Symphony to i 
the Air, they are ſuddenly ſurpriſed by | 
the violent burſt of ſome impetuous | 
paſſion, which admitted of no poſſible 
pauſe. The propriety of having, in 
ſuch a circumſtance, omitted the Sym | 
phony, comes _—_— on the mind, | 
as, vice verſa, the effect of the omiſ- 
ſion here confirms the propriety of u- 
ſing it where the ſenſe allows it to be 
introduced. Sometimes, again, the 
Symphony 1s omitted in a very differ- 
ent manner, tho' with equal propriety: 
When, for inſtance, in an accompa- 
nied 
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nied recitative, after a ſucceſſion * 


very different emotions, ſome ſentiment | 
is ſuppoſed to take poſſeſſion of the 


-mind, related to that which is to be 
the ſubje& of the Air, and to which it 
is afterwards led by a gradation of 
kindred emotions :—The progreſs, in 
this caſe, from Recitative to Air, is ſo 
gentle, that the audience frequently 
find themſelves melting into tears at 
the affecting and continued melody of 
the Air, before they are aware that 
the Recitative is ended. This imper- 


ceptible tranſition is effected ſometime 


by ſubjecting the recitative itſelf to 
muſical meaſure, and making the notes 


of it, by degrees, take a reſemblance 


10 thoſe of the Air. At other times, 
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\ It is brought about by introducing, 
in the inſtrumental parts, during the 
| pauſes of the Recitative, paſſages of the 

ſtrain which is to make the ſubject of 


(* 3 


the Air: Sometimes by both theſe 


means. The effect of this gradual 
tranſition is always very fine, and, as 
your Lordſhip will obſerve, is, in part, 


derived from that habitual diſtinction 
which the audience are accuſtomed to 


make between Recitative and Air.—As 
to the Airs themſelves, your Lordſhip 


will conceive that they are as various 
as their ſubjects. Theſe are every pol- 
ſible ſentiment, affection, or paſſion, 


the expreſſion of which is extended 


through one ſentence of a certain 
length; ſuch ſentences as theſe, I 
1 


. · acl anne or 
af though all proper ſubje&s for 
muſical expreſſion, being evidently too 
ſhort to afford matter for a ſtrain or 
melody, which, however ſimple, muſt 
{till be cotnpoſed of parts, the relations 
of which to one another, and to one 
whole, conſtitute, indeed, the eſſence 
of ſuch ſtrain.— The Air, though it 
muſt contain at leaſt one complete ſen- 
tence, is not, however, limited to one 
alone: It is often compoſed of two, 
ſometimes of more parts; but theſe, 
whether related by analogy or by con- 
trait to the principal one, muſt each 
ſtrictly belong to the ſame whole: 
The Airs are divided, by the Italians, 
into certain claſſes; theſe clafſes are 

origi- 
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originally founded on real diſtinctions, 
drawn from the nature of. the various 
affections of the mind; but muſicians, 
who, like other artiſts, are ſeldom phi- 


loſophers, have diſtinguiſhed them by 


names relative to the practice of their 


Own profeſſion.— The e are the 


following: 


Aria Cantabile, — by. pre- eminence 


ſo called, as if it alone were Song: 


And, indeed, it is the only kind of 


ſong which gives the ſinger an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying at once, and in 
the higheſt degree, all his powers, of 


whatever deſcription they be. The 


proper ſubjects for this Air are ſenti- 
ments of tenderneſs. 
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Aria di portamento, —a denomination 


expreſſive of the carriage, (as they thus 


call it), of the voice. This kind of Air 
is chiefly compoſed of long notes, ſuch 
as the ſinger. can dwell on, and have, 


thereby, an opportunity of more effec- 


tually diſplaying. the beauties, and call- 


ing forth the-powers of his voice; for 


; the beauty of ſound itſelf, and of voice- 


in particular, as being the fineſt of all 


ſounds, . is held, by the Italians, to be 
one of the chief ſources of the pleaſure 


we derive from muſic. The ſubjects 
proper for this Air are ſentiments of 
dignity. 


| Aria di meꝛæs carattere,—Y.our Lords 
ſhip can be at no loſs to underſtand 


this 
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this term; though I know no words 


in our language by which I could pro- 
perly tranſlate it. It is a ſpecies of Air, 
which, though expreſhive neither of 


the dignity of this laſt, nor of the pa. 
| thos of the former, is, however, ſeri. 
ous and pleaſing. / LENT. 


Aria parlante—ſpeaking Air, is that 
which, from the nature of its ſubject, 


admits neither of long notes in the 
compoſition, nor of many ornaments 
in the execution. The rapidity of the 


motion of this Air 1s proportioned to 


the violence of the paſſion which is ex- 


preſſed by it. This ſpecies of Air goes 
ſometimes by the name of aria di nota 
e parola, and likewiſe of aria apitata 

but 


1 
but theſe are rather ſub · diviſions of the 
ſpecies, and relate to the different de- 


grees of violence of the paſſion ex- 
preſſed. 


Aria di bravura, aria di agilita,—is 
that which is compoſed ch:2fly, indeed, 


too often, merely to indulge the ſinger | 


in the diſplay of certain powers in the 
execution, particularly extraordinary 
agility or compaſs of voice. Though 


this kind of air may be ſometimes in- 


troduced with ſome effect, and with- 


out any great violation of propriety, 


yet, in general, the means are here 
conſounded with the end. 
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Italians have divided Air. 
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Rondo—is a term of French origin, 


unknown, I believe, till of late to the 


Italian muſicians. It relates merely to 


a certain peculiarity in the conſtruction 


of the ſong, in which the compoſer, 
after having properly eſtabliſhed the 
ſubject, carries it through a variety of 
tones, every now and then returning 
to the principal ſtrain or part, and al- 
ways concluding with it. 


Cavatina— is an expreſſion which 
likewiſe relates to the form alone, 


meaning an Air of one part, without 
repetition. 


Theſe, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, are the claſſes into which the 
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I hall now ſay ſomething of each 


claſs; and, in doing fo, I hope to give 


your Lordſhip ſome idea of the great 


extent as well as preciſion of the Ita- 
lian muſic, and to ſhow, that, though 
the names of theſe claſſes be evidently 


taken from circumſtances of practice, 
yet theſe circumſtances, if properly at- 
tended to, will be found to be ſtrictly 


connected with, and, indeed, to ori- 
ginate from diſtinctions of a higher 
kind, which muſt have been previouſ- 
ly made with reſpect to the nature of 


the paſſions, and their effect on utter - 
ance and expreſſion, Whether the I- 
talian compoſers, in obſerving theſe 


diſtinctions, have been guided by ſome 
lyſtem, or have been merely influenced 
: HR by 
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by feeling, I cannot take upon me to 
ſay. I am rather, however, inclined 
to think that the latter is the caſe; in 


the firſt place, becauſe I never heard 
of any ſuch ſyſtem exiſting among 


them, and, becauſe I have been per- 
ſonally acquainted with feveral of 
fineſt compoſers now living, that had 


no idea of it; and, again, becauſe [ 
think, that, to the want of ſuch a ſyſ- 


tem can be alone attributed the groſs 


deviations (which, even in the works 


of their greateſt maſters, are ſometimes 


to be met with), from its moſt obvious 
and moſt eflential principles. 


LETTER 


My LomD, 


"HE aria cantabile is emphatically 

fo called, as being the higheſt 
ſpecies of Song. It is that indeed 
which affords the finger aa opportuni- 
ty of diſplaying, in the execution'of 
it, all his powers and ſkill ;—if he hag 
voice, if he has feeling, if he has taſte, 
if he has fancy, if he has ſcience— 
here he Has ample ſcope for the exer- 


ou 


tion of chem all. The ies 1 | 
for this air is the expreſſion of tender. 


„ 


neſs. Though this be an expreſſon | 


- which always tends to ſadneſs, yet the 


ſadneſs is of that pleaſing kind which 


the mind loves to indulge: T hus, the 


memory of pleaſures that are paſt, the 
complaints of a lover abſent from his 


faithful miſtreſs, and ſuch like, are 


proper themes for this air, Hence it 
ariſes, that the aria cantabile, whilſt i it 


is ſuſceptible of great pathos, admits, 


without prejudice to the expreſſion, of 
being highly ornamented; for this 


plain reaſon, that, though the ſenti. 
ments it expreſſes are affecting, they 


are, at the ſame time, ſuch as the mind 
dwells on with pleaſure; and it is like- 
wiſe 


Cu) 


wiſe for this reaſon that the ſubject o of 


the cantabile mult never border.on. deep 
diſtreſs, nor approach to violent agita- 
tion, both of which are evidently in- 
conſiſtent with ornament. The motion 


of this air, though not ſo ſolemn as that 
which belongs to ſtill graver ſubjets, , 


is very ſlow, and its conſtituent notes, 
of conſequence, proportionally long; 


21 lay con/tituent notes, in order to diſtin. , 


guiſh thoſe which the ſinger introduces 
as ornamental from thoſe which con- 


ſtitute the melody itſelf. -Theſe, laſt 5 


are, in general, very few, extremely 
ſimple in their march, and ſo arranged 
as to allow great latitude to the ſkill of 
the ſinger. The inſtrumental parts 


are, in this kind of ſong, reſtricted to 
almoſt 
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almoſt nothing; for, though the accom- 
panyment is of uſe to the ſinger be. 
cauſe it ſupports the voice, yet ought it 
to be kept ſo ſubordinate to the vocal 
part, as never, during the ſong, to be- 
come the object of attention. The 
finger who attempts the cantabile ſhould 
be endowed, in the firſt place, with a 
fine voice, of the ſweer and plaintive 
| kind, that the long notes, of which 
| this ſong is compoſed, may, of them- 
ſelves, delight the ear: He ought to 
have great ſenſibility, that he may 
nicely feel and expreſs in an affecting 
bl manner the ſentiment : He ſhould poſ- 
5 ſeſs, beſides, great taſte and fancy, 
highly to ornament the melody, and, 
thereby, give to it that elegance which 
is 
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js eſſential to this kind of ſong: An 


accurate judgment is likewiſe neceflary, 
to keep his fancy within due bounds; 
and he ought to be a perfect maſter of 
the ſcience of counter- point, that he 
may know preciſely what liberties he 
may take with reſpect to the harmony 
of the other parts. As the productions 
of ſcience are, at leaſt in part, juſtly 
eſteemed by the degree of utility which 


attends them, ſo thoſe of art may be 


by the degree of pleaſure they afford. 
Now, it is the ſuperior degree of plea- 


ſure (which proceeds from the joint 


exertion of ſo many powers of nature 
and art in the aria cantabile) that gives 


to it the pre-eminence over every other 


kind of ſong; for your Lordſhip will 
| obſerve, 


: 
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obſerve, that, in liſtening to an air 


of this deſcription, though the mind 

is all awake to feeling, yet are the e- 
motions it experiences of that gentle 
kind which unfit it neither for the con. 
templation of beauty, nor for the ad. 


miration of art; on the contrary, they 
ſerve to diſpofe it more effectually for 


both. Thus, many of the nobleſt fa« 


culties of the mind are gratified at 


once; we judge, we admire, we feel, 
at the fame inſtant of time; and, I 
may even ſay, we are, at the ſame in- 
_ ſtant, ſenſibly feaſted; for there is no 


doubt but there 1s a charm, not only 
in the harmony of ſounds, but even in 


the beauty of ſound itſelf, which acts 
phyſically on the machine, and may 


be 
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be conſidered as actually producing 2 ; 


ſenſual gratification. The following 
are examples of the cantabile from Me- 


taſtaſio: In the firſt, a lover, complain- 


ing to his friend of the cruelty of his 
miſtreſs, concludes the recitative by 


ſayings 


Ma quanto, ah, tu nol , quant“ : tiranna. 


But thou 1 noe; a 4 1 unkind: 
ſhe 1 18. . 


AIR 


Jo lo ſo, che il bel ſembiante 
Un iſtante, oh dio, mirai, 

E mai piu da quell 'iſtante 
Non laſciai di ſoſpirar. 
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held that lovely. countenance 3 „ never, 
ſrom that moment, have ceaſed to ſigh. | 


Jo lo fo; lo Tanno queſte 

Yalli ombroſe, erme foreſte, 

Che han da me quel nome amato, 
Imparato a replicar. 


1 know itz and theſe ſhady vales, theſe io 
litary woods, which have learned from me 
to repeat her beloved name, know i alſo, 


In this ſecond, a young warrior, a- 
bout to take leave of his won mil 
treſs, thus addreſfes . 8 5 01. 


1 


Frena le belle PERO 
Idolo del mio cor; A 
1 


en 

No, per vederti piangere, 

Cara, non © valorg | 

Ah non deſtarmi almeno 7 

Nuovi tumulti in ſeno; | 

Baſtano i dolci palpiti 

Che vi cagiona amor. 

Ceaſe thoſe gentle tears, my ſoul's idol; if 
I ſee thee weep, my fortitude forſakes me. 
Ah, forbear to awake in my boſom new tu- 
mults; the foft palpitations are ſufficient 
which love cauſes there already. | 


I have only now to add, on the fub- 
ject of this air, that I ſhould be ſorry, 
from what I have ſaid of the ornament 
eſſential to it, to have given riſe to an 
opinion in your Lordſhip, which the 


general practice of ſingers is, I own, 
- bak 
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but too o apt to confirm, namely, ie 


the cantabile is little elſe than a ſtring 
of flouriſhes, originating almoſt entire- 
ly in the caprice of the performer. 
This is very far from being the caſe: 
Though the melancholy expreſſed by 
the cartabile be of that ſoothing kind 
which the mind loves to indulge, and 
is, therefore, not incompatible with 
ſome exertions of the fancy, yet are 


| theſe exertions clearly limited, both 
with reſpect to number and quality, 


by the ſenſe of the words; ſome ad- 


mit of more, ſome of leſs ornament. 


The expreſſion of tenderneſs, as has 
been already obſerved, is that which 
peculiarly characteriſes this air; and 
juſt in proportion as this expreſſion is 
allied 
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allied to ſentiments of hope or plea» 
ſure, or tends rather towards ſadneſs 
and deſpondency, it admits more or 
leſs of being ornamented.— As to the 
exact quantum, no preciſe rules can be 
given: This, it is evident, muſt always 
depend on the nice judgment of the 
performer; and it is certain, that, the 
greater his feeling, and the more cor- 
rect his taſte, the more ſparing he will 
be in the application of embelliſhments. 
—'] hoſe, he makes uſe of, will reſemble 
in kind and number, not thoſe orna- 
ments which, without diſtinQion, o- 
verload the whole ſurface of a Gothic 
building, but thoſe with which the 
Greeks adorned their architecture, 
which, in times of the pureſt taſte, 

were 


mee en 
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ed architecture, a very ſtriking anals- 


aud utility; fo it ſeems the object of 
the cantabile to unite, in the ſame man- 
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were never ſo many as to diſguiſe, iu 
any degree, the appearance of ſimpli. I 
city, nor ſo prominent as to diſturb I 
the ſymmetry of the great component 
parts of the edifice, Having mention. 


gy preſents itſelf to me between the 
Corinthian order and the aria cantabile; 


As in this order it appears evi- 
dently to have been the intention of 
the inventor to unite, as far as they 
are conſiſtent with each other, beauty 


ner, beauty and expreſſion. Thus, e- 
legance and refinement are equally the 
character of both, —in both have the 
W's fame 


( 55 ) 


fame kind of limitation; —in the for- 
mer, any thing, however beautiful in 


itſelf, that militated againſt utility, 
would have been inadmiſſible ;——in the 
latter, any ornament, however graceful 
in itſelf, that ran counter-to, or, in the 
leaſt, diminiſhed the expreſſion, would 
be unpardonable ;—for utility is the 


firſt principle of architecture, and ex- 


preſſion is the great end of muſic. 
This analogy might be carried a great 


deal farther, but, I am afraid, I have 


already exhauſted your * s pa- 
tience. 
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My Lon, 
EHE ſecond claſs of Airs to be con- 
— term expreſſive of a certain way of 


managing the voice. It means, that 
the voice muſt be ſtrongly ſupported, 


and artfully managed, through the 


long notes, of which this air is com- 
poſed, the motion of which is graver 
than that of any other ſpecies. In the 
H cantabile 


ſidered, is the aria di portamento, 
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cantabile the notes are alſo long; but 
their march is, in general, gradual and 
gliding: Here, on the contrary, the 
intervals ought to be bold, ſtriking, 
and unexpected. In the former, the 
gentle dying away, —here, the grand 
ſwell of the voice ought to be princi- 
pally attended to. In ſhort, pathos 
and elegance are the characteriſtics of 
the cantabile,—grandeur and ſublimity 
of the portamento. The great object, 


which muſicians ſeem to have had in 


view in this kind of air, is to give full 
ſcope to the voice to diſplay, in the 
higheſt degree, its powers and beau- 
ties;—as the Italians very emphatically 
expreſs it, © far pompa della voce.” 


In the general definition of this air, I 


took 


d > 


C00 3 
took notice to your Lordſhip of the 


high value which the Italians put on 
the beauty of voice itſelf; and, indeed, 


the effect of a powerful, and, at the 


| fame time, harmonious voice, in the 


execution of an air of this kind, is 


ſuch, as, I believe, mult be fel before 


it can be conceived. 


Everyſentiment, which proceeds from 
greatneſs of mind, or that ſpeaks the 


admiration of what is itſelf ſublime, 

is a proper ground-work for this air, 
The ſentiment expreſſed by it may be 
accompanied with ſenſibility, but muſt 


be calm, and undiſturbed by paſſion. 
This being the caſe, your Lordſhip 
will ſee, that the ſubje& of the porta» 
£ menio 
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mento is of a nature too flows Phe ; 
important to admit of that degree of 
ornament which is eſſential to the cans 
tabile. Like the Doric order i in archi. 
tecture, though it rejects not ornament 


altogether, yet it muſt owe its effect 


chiefly to its ſimplicity /and grandeur. 


If your Lordſhip will allow me, in a- 


nother way, to illuſtrate the ſpecific 


difference of theſe two claſſes, I might 
fay that, were Venus to ſing, her mode 


of ſong would be the cantabile; the 
portamento would be that of the a 


of gods and men. 


- Your Lordſhip will be ſenſible, that, 


though the line between theſe two 
claſſes be diſtinctly drawn, yet they 


may, 


| 
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may, more or leſs, partake, ſometimes, 


of the nature of each other. Some 
ſentiments, for example, of a female 


j 


lover, all gentleneſs and ſenſibility, 
may yet be accompanied with a degree 
of nobleneſs, which, if properly felt 
by the compoſer, may induce him to 
give a grandeur to the muſic that will 


make it partake, more than uſual, of 


the ſtile of the portamento: As, on the 


other hand, circumſtances may be i. 
magined in which the moſt heroic ſen- 
timents, from the mixture of ſome 
tender affection, may, without loſing 


their dignity, be expreſſed by ſtrains 


ſomewhat more approaching to the 
cantabile than the general character of 


the air allows: But theſe, indeed, are 
N nice 


G 


nice ſhades of diſtinction, which eſcape 
the controul of fixed rules, and can be 
appretiated only by correſpondent feel- 
ings. The peculiar qualities neceſſary 
for the proper performance of this air 
are, firſt of all, a powerful and beauti- 
ful voice; for, without this, no ſkill, 
no taſte, no feeling even, can ever ren- 
der long notes ſupportable, much leſs 
make them a ſource of delight. Se- 
condly, a clear and unequivocal pro- 
nunciation, by virtue of which, not- 
withſtanding the length of the notes, 
the articulations, with which they be- 
gan, may be ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on the 
memory, as to render the ſenſe eaſily 
followed and underſtood. Laſtly, A 
graceful manner of acting, without 
which, 


TT.) 


which, in that kind of “ action ſou. 
< tenue,” which the great length of 
the notes requires, the deportment of 
the actor muſt indeed be aukward in 
the extreme. 8 5 e 


I proceed now to give your Lordſhip 
ſome examples of theſe airs, beginning 
with one of the moſt ſerious kind, 
and, by its nature, the fartheſt removed 
from the cantabile : —It is likewiſe 
taken from Metaſtaſio In the Qra- 
torio of the paſſion of Chriſt: _ 
Dovunque il guardo giro, 

Immenſo Dio, te vedo, _ 


Nell opre tue l'ammira, 
Te reconoſco in me. 


Wiser 
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Where'er 1 turn my eyes, Great 8 4, 1 
ee thee ; I revere thee in wy. works 1 1 50 


thee in * 


La terra, il mar, le sfere 
Moſtran il tuo potere ; * | 
Tu ſei per tutto, e not | 
Tutti viviamo in te. 


The earth, the ſea, the heavens, ſhew forth 
thy power; thou art over ral, and we all live | 


in thee, 


The - following example 3 is from the 
opera of Attilius Regulus, by the ſame 


author. It is put in the mouth of rhe 
Roman Conſul, on hearing Regulus 
inſiſt on . ſent back to FORTE 
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Oh qual fiamma di gloria e'd'onvre * 
Sento ſcorrer per tutte le vene, 


Alma grande, parlando con te. 


oh! What a flame of glory and honour 1 
feel run through every rein, thou * ſoul, 


in ung with thee. 


No, non vive fi timido core 
Che in udirti, con quelle catene 
Non cambiaſſe la forte d'un re. 


| No, there lives not a ſoul ſo vile, who, hear 3 


ing thee, would not exchange with theſe . 


even the fortune of a monarch. 


Here is a third from the ſame opera: 

Ehe daughter of Regulus ſeeing her 

becher ſo much occupied by the great 
yo 1 public | 
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public object he had in view, that by 


appears dead to that paternal fondneſs 
which ſhe had before OE from 
him, ſays,— p 


Ah! farher, Why: are you ſo much changed? 


'To which he anſwers, Hoang the re- 
citative, 


My fortunes are e changed, —1 am ſtill the 
ſame. 


: ; 
* * 
. f BE Ry 
2 0 
Lu 1 * 


Non perdo la calma 
Fra i ceppi, o gli alloriz | 
Non va ſino all” alma 


La wia ſervitu. 


Cu 2 


Whether bound in chains, or encireled' with 
laurels, I loſe not my ſerenity, my ſervicude 
reaches not the ſoul. 


Combatte i rigori 
Di ſorte incoſtante 
In vario ſembiante 
L'iſteſſa virtu. 


The ſame virtue, under different appear- 
ances, combats the rigour of inconſtant for- 
tune. 
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H E aria di mezzo carattere comes 
next to be conſidered, The ſub- 


jects proper for this kind: of air are; 
many, and very different, its particu- 


lar character being neither the pathetic, 
the grand, nor the paſſionate, but the 
pleaſing. There may be an almoſt i in- 
finite variety of ſentiments, very pretty 
| and 
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and very intereſting, which are not, 
however, of ſufficient importance to 
de made the ſubject either of the can 
tabile or the portitments he arin di 
mezzo caratter? comprehends all ſuch. 
From the great variety which this 
air, of conſequence, embraces, as well 
as from the leſs emphatic nature of the 
ſentiments to which it belongs, its ge- 
neral expreſſion is not ſs determined 
2s that of the former claſſes; yet with 
reſpect to each individual airy the ex- 
preſſion is far from being” vague or 
dubious, and thowgh- ſome greater la. 
titude- be here granted to tlie faney f 
the compoſer, nothing is given to- his 
caprice, the ſenſe itſelf of the words: 

clearly aſcertaining; in poitt- both” of 
| degree 


(„ 
degree and quality, the expreſſion. 
The degree ought 0 be in exact pro- 
portion to the placidity or warmth of 
the ſeatiment, and its particular caſt 
ought to be regulated by the nature of 
that paſſion to which the ſentiment is 
naturally allied ; for ſentiments are but 
gentler degrees of paſſion. Thus, this 
claſs of airs, whilft it retains its own 
particular character, may, by turns, 
have ſome affinity with almoſt all the 
other claſſes ; but, whilft its latitude is 
great in reſpect of variety, its limita- 
tions, with regard to degree, are ob- 
vious ;—it may be ſoothing, but not 
ſad —it may be pleaſing, but not ele- 
vated z—it may be lively, but not gay. 
The motion of this air is, by the Ita - 

5 lians, 


(n 


lians, termed - andante, which is the 
exact medium of muſical time between 
its extremes of ſlow and quick: As 
the vocal part is never ſuppoſed here 
to be ſo beautiful and intereſting as in 
the higher claſſes, the orcheſtra, tho* 
it ought never to cover the voice, is 
not, however, kept in ſuch ſubordina- 
tion to it z—it is not only allowed to 
play louder, but may be more fre- 


quently introduced by itſelf, and may, 
on the whole, contribute more to the 


general effect of the air. 


This kind of ſong is admirably well 
calculated to give repoſe and relief to 
the mind, from the great degree of at- 
tention and (with reſpect to myſelf, at 
h leaſt, 


* 
ws 
leaſt, I might ſay) agitation excited by 
the higher and more pathetic parts of the 
piece: They poſſeſs the true character 
which belongs to the ſubordinate parts 
of a beautiful whole, as affording a 
repoſe, not the effe& of a total want 
of intereſt, but of an intereſt which they _ 
call forth of a different and more placid 
kind, which the mind can attend to 
with more eaſe, and can enjoy without 
being exhauſted. I could wiſh it were 
in my power to give here three or 
four examples of this air, the more 
clearly to evince to your Lordſhip that 
this air, whillt it retains perfectly its 
own peculiar character, may ſometimes. 
approach, in its expreſſion, the canta- 
bile, ſometimes the portamento, and 
| S ſome- 


(74 ) 


ſometimes the parlante,—but having 
but one volume of Metaſtaſio by me, 
I cannot make that ſelection of exam. 
ples which I could wiſh, The follow. 
ing is from the ſacred compoſition of 
the death of Abel; and, as your Lord- 
ſhip will obſerve, partakes of the na- 
ture of the cantabiie.— Abel ſpeaks : 


Quel buon paſtor fon io 

Che tanto il gregge apprezza, 
Che, per la ſua ſalvezza, 
Ore ſe ſteſſo ancor. 


I am that good ſhepherd, who ſo loves his 


Rock, that, in defence of it, he offers his own 


Conoſco 


TY 


uy 


Conoſco ad una ad una 
Le mie dilette agnelle ;. 
E riconoſcon quelle 
11 tenero paſtor. 


5 I know one by one my pretty little lambs 3 


and they, in return, know each their tender 
ſhepherd. 1 
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characteriſtics, dignity, tenderneſs, e- 
legance, are ſuitable to the more tem- 
perate and finer feelings; their ſubject, 


in ſhort, is ſentiment rather than paſ- 


fon, 
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ROM what has been faid of the 

foregoing claſſes, it is evident, 
that none of them are at all calculated 
to expreſs any emotion which ap- 
proaches to agitation, I heir peculiar 


ſion. This laſt, bm, afords yet 
a very wide field for muſical expreſ. 
ſion; and, perhaps, it is not going too 
far to ſay, that the more violent the 
paſſion, the more apt the expreſſion of 
it is to receive additional energy from 
the power of muſic. The kind of airs 
which go under the general denomi- 
nation of aria parlante is that whoſe | 
peculiar province is to expreſs violent 
emotions of all kinds. As, on the one 
hand, the neceſſary connection between 
the ſubject of the portamento, the canta» 
bile, and the aria di mexzo carattere, 
with the. reſpeQtive length of notes, 
and, of conſequence, ſlowneſs of mea« _ 
ſure, which has been mentioned as 

characteriſtic of each of theſe claſſes, 
f 5 
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is evident; ſo, on the other hand, the [ 
incompatibility of emotions, in any de- 
cree violent, with flow and deliberate 
utterance, is equally evident. The cir- 
cumſtance, from which this claſs takes 
its denomination, being the acceleration 
of ſpeech, common to all emotions 
whatever of the impetuous kind, it 
comprehends, of conſequence, a vaſt 
variety with reſpe& both to quality and 
degree: — lt may be faid to take up 
expreſſion juſt where the aria di mezzo 
carattere leaves it. Some airs of this 
lait claſs, of the livelieſt caſt, may ap- 
proach indeed ſo near toſome of the par- 
lante of the leaſt agitated kind, that it | 
might, perhaps, be difficult to ſay to 1 
which claſs they belonged; but, as ſoon i" 
as i 
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as che n begins to be in _ de- 5 
gree impetuous, the diſtinction is evi- 
dent, as the degree of paſſion to be ex- 
preſſed increaſes the air, aſſumes the 
name of aria agitata, aria di frepito, 
aria infuriata. _ Expreſſions of fear, of 
joy, of grief, of rage, when at all im- 
petuous, to their higheſt and moſt fran- 
tic degrees, are all comprehended un- 


der the various ſubdiviſions of the _ 


claſs.— Their rhythm has its peculiar 
province, the effect of this kind of airs 


depending, perhaps, chiefly on its pow- ay 


ers. The inſtrumental parts are here 


likewiſe of great efficacy, particularly 
in the expreſſion of the more violent 


paſſions, giving, by the addition of a 
great body of ſound, and by the di- 
ſtinctneſs 


ſtinctneſs and rapidity of their execu- 
tion, a force and energy to the whole, 
which could never be the effect of a 


voice alone, however flexible, however 


powerful; and if it be allowed, that the 
beating of a drum has, in conſequence of 
certain principles of ſound and rhythm, 


a a conſiderable effect on the mind, and 


that ten drums have a proportionably 


greater effect than one, it muſt, I ap- 
prehend, be alſo allowed, that ſounds 


more beautiful, and as diſtinct, nay, 


infinitely more capable, from their du 


ration, to mark the rhythm by diſtin. 
guiſhing pauſe from length of note, 
mult have a ſimilar effect on the mind, 
finer, however, and more powerful, 
in proportion to their ſuperior beauty, 
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accuracy, and other advantages. The 
inſtruments here, far from being re. 
ſtricted to the mere ſapport of the 
voice, are called in to co-operate with 
it in producing one and the ſame ef. 
fect, hut with greater power than that 
which could be produced by the voice 
alone. 


T am well aware, it may be objected 
here, that the greater the force of the 
inſtruments the more they will be apt 
to overpower the voice, and, of conſe. 
quence, to deſtroy the principal ſource 
of expreſſion, namely, the ſenſe of con- 
nection between the words and the 
notes; and, perhaps, it may not be 
very eaſy to convince thoſe, who are 

not 


not converſant with muſic, how It is 

poſſible this ſhould not be the caſe. 
All thoſe, however, who have been ae - 
cuſtomed to hear good muſic well per- 
formed, will be ſatisfied, on recollec- 
tion, that, in this kind of airs, they 
have often heard a very numerous or- 
cheſtra exert all its powers, without in 
the leaſt covering the voice, or diſgui- 
ſing the fenſe: And the reaſon is fim- 
ply this, that what is called the © for- 
„ tiflimo,” or extreme force of the or- 
cheſtra, is not continued uniformly 
throughout the accompanyment, which 
would, indeed, have the effect of com- 
pletely drowning the voice, —but that 
this extreme exertion is inſtantaneouſ- 
1y called forth, either in thoſe particu- 
lar 


5 (:% ) 
lar notes which are peculiarly ſignifi- 


cant of the rhythm, ſuch as the firſt of 


the bar, &c. or on ſome note or notes 
where the ſenſe itſelf requires it; after 
which the piano or huſh of the orchel- 
tra immediately takes place, bearing 
the voice, excepting in ſuch inſtanta. 


neous lightnings of ſound, if I may be 


allowed the expreſſion, eminently ſupe- 


rior throughout, nor ever playing for 


any length of time with the ſame con- 
tinued, or with increaſing force, ex- 


cepting in the caſe of fome climax in 


the expreſſion, where the words have 


either been already heard, or in which, 


at leaſt, their ſenſe, even were they not 
diſtinctly heard, cannot, from the ge- 
neral tenor of the air, be miſtaken. 


This 
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ral, practiſed with great ſucceſs at the 


( 5 ) 


This extraordinary ſwell from W 
the parts of the orcheſtra is, in gene- 


concluſion of ſuch airs, in which, ſup» 
poſing the words even not to be un- 


derſtood, (any further than they can 


be gueſſed at from the context, and by 


the action of the ſpeaker), the effect 


they are intended to have on the audi- 


ence is more happily obtained than it 
could be by the clear articulation of 


them, unaccompanied by that torrent 


of paſſion, if I may fo ſpeak, which 
may be produced by this united exer- 


tion of all the inſtrumental parts. For 


it muſt be likewiſe obſerved that paſ- 


tion, when very violent, is expreſſed 


not lo much by the words of the ſpeak- 


£86) 


er as by other W tones of the 
voice, the action of the face, and the 
geſture; inſomuch, that I am confident 
I have heard many airs of this kind, in 
which, had the actor, without ſpeaking 
à note, looked and ated his part with 
propriety, nobody would have been at 
d a loſs to judge either of the kind or of 
the degree ot paſſion by which he ſeem- 
ed actuated. Rouſſeau, ſomewhere in 
his works, makes a very ingenious ob- 
ſervation, the truth of which the Italian 
compoſers feem evidently to have felt, 
— That, as violent paſſion has a ten- 
dency to choak the voice, ſo, in the 
_ exprethon of it by muſical ſounds, a 
roulade, which is a regular ſucceſſion 


of notes up or * or both, rapidly 
pro- 


19 


pronounced on one vowel, has often a 
more powerful effect than diſtin& ar- 
ticulation: Such paſſages are ſome- 
times introduced in airs of this kind; 
and, though I cannot help giving my 
aſſent to Rouſſeau's obfervation, yet L 
muſt, at the ſame time, confeſs, that 
they are too apt to be abuſed, and that, 
if continued for any length of time, 
they have always appeared to me un- 
natural. Upon the whole, I hope, 


however, it mult be evident, even te 


thoſe who are not converſant with mu- 
ic, that, in the expreſſion of the more 
violent paſſions, the inſtrumental parts 


may have a greater latitude than in o- 


ther kinds of airs, in which the emo- 
tions being more moderate, the expreſ- 
ſion 


E 
fion of them depends proportionally 


more on the force of the words, and 


teſs on the tone and action m which 


they are accompanied. But, whatever 


may be the effect of airs of this kind, 
when properly led by the circumſtances 
of the piece and explained by the cha- 


racter of the ſpeaker, your Lordſhip 


muſt ſee with what impropriety they 


are introduced, as is frequently the 


caſe, in our concerts, where, without 
the audience being appriſed either of the 


intereſt of the piece, or the nature of 


the characters, they are ſung by a fel- 
low ſtanding bolt upright, with one 


hand in his ſide, and the other in his 


breeches- pocket, and where, into the 
bargain, the unmerciful ſcrapers of our 
orcheſtra 


Et . ,,,, _ — 
Ls 
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orcheſtra, taking the advantage of the 
fortiſſimo, which they find now and 


then written above the notes of their 
parts, ſeem to vie with one another, 


who ſhall moſt effectually overpower, 


throughout, both the voice of the ſing- 
er, and the melody of the ſong, It 


is this kind of ignorant ſelection, and 
murderous execution, which give ſen- 
ſible people a diſtaſte to Italian muſic 


in general; nor can they ſurely be 


blamed for thinking it abſurd, that a 


man ſhould fay what cannot, in the 
nature of things, be heard, and that 
all that violent fracas and noiſe of in- 
ſtruments is a moſt ridiculous accom- 


panyment to the affected immobility 


and unmeaning ſimper of the ſinger. 
my But 


(„ „ 


But to return to the ſubject; Your 
Lordſhip will perceive, that between 
thoſe moſt violent expreſſions, and 
thoſe that are leaſt ſo, which this claſs. 
comprehends, there muſt be an almoſt 
infinite variety, in reſpect both of kind 
and degree. I ſhall, therefore, content 
myſelf with giving your Lordſhip ex- 
amples of the principal diviſions only, 
and ſhall begin by that kind which I 
mentioned before as taking up expreſ- 
_ hon, where the aria di mezzo carattere 
leaves it, and as being of this nature, 
that it might even be ſometimes diffi- 
cult to decide which of theſe claſſes it 
belonged to. | 


( 91 ) 


Del fen gli ardori 
Neſſun mi vantt : 
Non ſoffro amori; 
Non voglio amanti ; 
Troppo mie cara 
La libertà. 


Let no one boaſt to me the ardours of his 


Loſom : I ſuffer not loves; I am adverſe to 


!overs 3 my liberty is too dear to me. 


Se foſſe ognuno 
Coſi ſincero, 
Meno importuno 
Sarrebbe il vero 
Zaria pui rara 


L' infedelta. 


If every one were as fincere, truth would 
25% leſs offenſive, and infidelity more rare. 


It 


(„ „ 


But to return to the fubje& your 

Lordſhip will perceive, that between 
thoſe moſt violent expreſſions, and 
thoſe that are leaſt ſo, which this claſs 
comprehends, there muſt be an almoſt 
infinite variety, in reſpect both of kind 

and degree. I ſhall, therefore, content 
myſelf with giving your Lordſhip ex- 
amples of the principal diviſions only, 
and ſhall begin by that kind which I 
mentioned before as taking up expreſ- 
fon, where the aria di mezzo carattere 
leaves it, and as being of this nature, 
that it might even be ſometimes diffi- 
cult to decide which of theſe clafles it 
belonged to. 


( 91 ) 


Del ſen gli ardori 

Neſſun mi vant! : 

Non ſoffro amori; 
Non voglio amanti; 

Troppo mig cara 
La liberta, 


Let no one boaſt to me the ardours of lis 
Loſom : I ſuffer not loves; I am adverſe to 
iovers z my liberty is too dear to me. 


Se foſſe ognuno 
Coſi ſincero, 
Meno importuno 
Sarrebbe il vero 
Saria pul rara 


L' infedelta, 


If every one were as ſincere, truth would 
3+ leſs offenſive, and infidelity more rare. 


If 


(9259 


It the words of this air were put in 

the mouth of a gay young girl, thus 
carefully Ggnifying her inſenſi bility t Wo 
_ ove and her detire of liberty, it might £ 
with propriety be ſo compoſed as to 
rank with the Airs di mexzo carattere, 
and would be well exprefſed by that 
pleaſing, though unimpaſſioned, can. 
tileno, which is charactetiſtic of that 
claſs. But if, on the other hand, we 
ſuppoſe them ſpoken with a degree of 
earneſtneſs to an importunate lover, 
in order to get rid of him, it muſt, in 
that caſe, certainly be ſo compoſed as 
to belong to the firſt diviſion of the 
aria pariantes 


. 
In the following example no fuch 


uncertainty can take place, the degree 
of paſſion, or of intereſt, at leaſt, ex- 


preſſed by it, referring it plainly to this 


laſt claſs : Achilles ſpeaks it, about to 


leave Deidamia: | 
Dille che fi conſoli, 
Dille che m' ami e dille, 
Che parti fido Achille 

Che fido tornerà. 


Tell her to 1 comforted ; tell her to love 
me ; and tell her, that Achilles left her faith- 


ful, that faithful he will return. 


Che a ſaoi bei occhi ſoli 

Fia che I mio cor ſi ſtempre 
Che l' idol mio fa ſempre 
Che Þ idol mio ſari. 
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That her charms alone ſhall have the ſo- 
vereignty of my heart; that ſhe ever Was, 
that ſhe ever ſhall, be my only love. 


In order to be as explicit as poſlible, 
I ſhall give your Lordſhip two other 
examples from the ſame piece, which, 
with regard to the expreſſion, ſeem 
nearly equal in degree, though widely 
different in kind. —Deidamiaa, reproach- 
ing Achilles for want of affection, ſays :. 


No, ingrato, amor non ſenti.; 

O ſe pur ſenti amore, 
Perder non vuoi del cor 

Per me la pace. 


No, ungrateful! thou feeleſt not love; or 
11, indeed, thou feeleſt it, thou art not willing, 
tor my fake, to loſe the peace of thy boſom. 

| Amai; 


68 


Amai; ſe te I rammenti, 
E puoi ſenza penar, 
Amare e diſamar 

Quando ti piace, 


Perhaps thou loveſt ; but remember, thou 
can'ſt not love, and, without pain, ceaſe to 
love at pleaſure. 


The other is put in the mouth of 


Achilles, on his ſuſpicion of being de- 
prived of his miſtreſs by a rival: 


11 volarmi il mio teſoro! 
Ah dov? è queſt alma ardita ? 
A da togliermi la vita 

Che vuol togliermi il mio ben. 


Rob me of my treaſure ! Ah, where is this 
* | | pre- 


(96) 


preſumptuous ſoul? He muſt firſt take my liſe 
who would rob me of my love. | 


M' avviliſce in queſte ſpoglie 
II poter di due pupille ; 

Ma lo ſo ch'io fono Achille, 
Ma mi ſento Achille in ſen. 


| The power of too bright eyes diſgraces me 
in theſe weeds; but 1 know—L feel, that TI am 
An. 


Though the general acceleration of 
ſpeech common to each of theſe Airs, 
and which, therefore, brings them un- 


der the ſame claſs, be, perhaps, nearly 
equal in both, yet the ſkilful compoſer 
will nicely diſcriminate, not only be- 

tween the warlike audacity of Achilles, 

| and 
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and the ferninine oftnefs of Dudaniò, 
but alſo between the expreſſion of diſ- 
appointed affection in the former, and 
of jealous reſentment in the latter. 


f 


beg leave to offer the two follow- 
ing examples alſo, as approaching, 
in degree, to the foregoing, though 
very different in kind; the firſt par- 


taking ſomewhat of the tenderneſs. 
which is characteriſtic of the cantabile ;. 


the ſecond of the dignity Wr ns. 
to. the portamento. 


Parto, non ti ſdegnar ; 
$1 madre mia da te; 

(lt affetti a moderar 

Queſt' alma impara. 


N 
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J go, 1 not offended ; yes, my matter I 
85 this foul ſhall learn from thee to moderate 


Gran Colpa pur non & 

Se mal frenar fi pus, 

Un figlio che perde 
Un figlio che trove. 

Si cara madre. 


Surely it is no heinous fault that a fon can - 
not eaſily command himſelf, who loſt, who. 
found, ſo dear a mother. 


In the following Air, Xerxes, on 
being reconciled to Themiſtocles, thus 
addreſſes _ 


Connie aflai pin degno, 
Se vuoi, comincierà; 


Or 


Or che la gloria in noi | 
L' odio in amor cambio. 


©. 5 


A much nobler combat, if thou wilt, ſhall 
commence betwixt us; now that glory has 


changed our hatred into love. 


| Scordati tu lo ſdegno 
Jo le vendette obblio 
'Pu mio ſoſtegno ed io 
Tuo difenſor ſaro. 


Forget there thy enmity, I will bury in ob- 
livion my reſentment ; thou {halt be my ſup- 
port, I will be thy protector. | 


In the following examples, the vio- 
lence of the expreſſion being increaſed, 
the muſic aſſumes the denomination of 
aria agitata. bo 


1. alm . 


2 4 rr 


(0 
L'alma delira, 7 
Par che manchino 


(Qual: 1 reſpiri, 
Che faor del petto 


i My ſoul grows delirious with exceſſive joy; 
1 pant for breath, my heart ſeems to jump 
from my boſom. 


Quant' e piu facile 

Ch'un gran diletto 

/ 1 Giunga ad uccidere 
Che un gran dolor. 


How much more apt is excels of Joy to kill, 
than exceſs of grief. 


J cannot paſs by this example, hows 
ever, wihout obſerving to Tau Lord- 


thi p, 


(ien) 


ſhip, that the ſecond part of the Air, 


is by no means proper for muſical ex- 
preſſion: It ceaſes to be the language 


of paſſion ; and is, beſides, a reflection 


which no perfon, in ſuch a ſtate as the 
firſt part indicates, would naturally 
make. In ſetting the Opera to Muſic, 
a judicious compoſer would ſtrike it 
out altogether. The next example, 
though evidently different, with re- 
card to the kind of expreſſion, belongs 
to the ſame ſub- diviſion of this claſs. 


Gia Pidea del ginſto ſcempio 
li rapiſce, mi diletta, 
Gia penſando alla vendetta 

Mi commincio a vendicar. 


Already 
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Already the idea of the juſt laughter de- 


lights me; already, thinking of my vengeance, 
I begin to be revenged. . 5 1 


Gia quel barbaro quel empio 
Fa di ſangue il ſuol vermiglio 
Ed il ſangue del mio figlio 
Gia ſi ſente rin facciar. 


I ſee the impious wretch already dye the 
earth with his blood ; already the murder of 
my ſon ſtares him in the face. | 


The examples I am next to give 
your Lordſhip, are of that kind which 
takes the name of aria di ſmanie ; for 
which I do not recolle& any phraſe in 
Engliſh exactly equivalent: It is an 
_ appellation given to the expreſſion of 
ſuch emotions as take away, in fome 


3.1 rw 
* At Fo Ce. 
» 


, 


degree, the right uſe of reaſou, and 
begin to border on inſanity. | 


Non vedi tiranno 
Ch' io moro d' affanno 
Che bramo che in pace 
Mi laſci morir. 


Seeſt thou not, tyrant, that I die of grief, 
and only wiſh. thou wouldſt ſuffer me to die in 


peace. 


Ch'o l'alma ſi oppreſſa 
Che tutto mi ſpiace, 
Che quaſi me ſteſſa 

Non poſſo ſoffrir. 


That my ſoul is ſo oppreſſed, that every 
thing is hateful to me, that I can no longer 
ſuffer even myſelf. | 
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| Chi guida e paſſi miei 
i} Chi, almen, chi, per merce,” | 1 1 
| eee, 
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4 Let me run,. Where? oh God! Who will. 
guide my ſteps ; 3 who, for pity” S ſake, will di- 
. rect me? 
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— Seballe, ah 
Fuggiro da me ſteſſo? ah 2 in e 
Il carnefice mio: dev 


ö II terror, lo ſpavento 1 1 


Seguiran la mia traccia es 
La . mia, mi ftara camp in 2 


Fly Schaſte—ah whither ſhall I 27 1 
myſelf? Alas! I carry ; in my boſom, my exe- 
cutioner; wherever I go horror follows my 
eps; my guilt muſt ever ſtare me in the face. 


AIR 


| Afſpri raven. atroci 

Figli del fallo o 

Perche ſi tardi, oh Dio! „ 
Mi lacerats f , NTT OED 


O Cruel 
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Peche kasse voci, 


cor mi ſgridate apres. 
Perche vi aſcoko adeſſls, * 
Ne viaſeoltar fin or ?: 


Ye fatal voices, which now howl pen 
me, if deaf to you hicherto, "Hy Gn ** 
to wh don now # 


The laſt divifion. of this claſs of airs 
is that which i is adapted to the expreſ- 
ſion of paſſion, of whatever kind, when 
become frantic; and is properly termed 
aria infuriata. 
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1 mio 1 mi avanza, 1 e e 
"_ Maas, il tuo, fremo abbaſlanca. 


No more, Mandane, inſpire me not 
with thine, my own fury ee, 


. 
Men besen @ Wag de, 


va ſcorrendo PArmene foreſte 
Fera tigre che i figli "_ 


With leſs thirſt for blood 1 hs the 
Herce tyger, robbed of its voung, ſcours the 
Armenian foreſts. 


Ardo @ira, di rabbia dn“ 
Smanio, fremo, non odo, non miro 
Che le furie che porto con me. 
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Rai i gls „ 
Ah! Mi fi ſpezza il cor; | 3 8 5 
Non fon piu madre, oh Dio 8 1 5 8 
Non & 0 piu figlio. ” Bao e 


Give me back my ſon ;—oh, my heart 
burſts; — no longer am La er re 
my child is no mord. 


Fra mille furori 
1 Che calma non anno, 
Fra mille timori 
Che intorno mi ſtanna, * 
Accender mi ſento, 


Mi ſento Zelar. | 


Surrounded 


F 1 g ( 3 


Cee 5 


4 „ — Faties Which 


kuoy no calm, by a7 thouſand terro 
| inceſſantly. NP me, by, n 


burn. 
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[ bob lore. been able; by the 


foregoing examples, to give your Lord- 
ſhip ſome idea, of the nature, extent, 


and variety of this claſs of airs, as well 


as of the reaſon why ſo great a variety 
is comprehended under the fame” ge- 
neral denomination; à eircut ance 
which, without due attention to its 
cauſe, would appear abſurd and con- 


tradictory. Before 1 conclude, it is 


proper to take notice to your Lordſhip, 
that the words of an air may be ſo 
written, as to afford ſubject for two, 


or even i three, of the claſſes: hitherto 
| mentioned, 


fared at's, . 
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Spoſa, Signor, che afanno! 


Dek tergi i vaghi rai 
Che ſo} nel dirti addio 
Vacilla il mio valor 
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am a Roman; that I rejoice in 
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| | Cruel, b a thouſind torments 
rend my boſom I une a Waun 
wy SO | 


This air, your Lordſhip ſees, is ng 
vided into three different parts; the 
firſt of which, expreſſing dignity of 
ſentiment, belongs to the fortaments-; 


the ſecond, exprefling tenderneſs, to 


the cantabile; and the third, expreſſing 
rage, to the Jaſt diviſion of the aria 
parlante. 
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the mexzo carattere, ; and | 
ſub-diviſions . of 
hope I have, i 
plain to your 
affection of the 
ſlighteſt and m 
timent, to the 
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ay Eg which ſore one of theſe dae 


is not aptly ſuited to expreſs. If this 


be true, other claſſes mult be either, 


bad or ſuperfluous : This, in fact, is 


the caſe of the aria di axilita, or aria. 
di bravura, as it is ſometimes called ; 4 
in treating of which, it will be almoſt 


ſufficient to repeat to your Lordſhip 
the deſcription I gave of it in the 


general enumeration of the different 
claſſes: It is an air compoſed chiefly, 
ly, to indulge the 
ſinger in the diſplay of certain powers 
in the execution, particularly extraor- 
dinary agility or. compaſs of voice. 
In ſuch a compoſition; the mean are 


evidently confounded with the end of 
the art; dexterity, (i (if I may be allow- 5 
e ed 


4 


CET) 


ed the expreſſion), and . ien | 

of ſerving as the inſtruments, being 
made the object of the work: Such 
are the airs which, with us, we ſo fre- 


oſerve ſung to ears erect, and 
gaping mouths, wh: It the heart, in ho- Up 
neſt apathy, is carrying on its mere 


animal function: And of this kind, i In- 
deed, are all the attempts,” in the dif. 
ferent arts, to ſubſtitute what is diffi. 
cult or novel for what is beautiful 
and natural Where there has ever 
been a genuine taſte for any of the arts, 
this aptneſs to admire what is new and 
difficult is one of the firſt ſymptoms of 
the decline of that taſte ; - ſoch is at 


preſent the caſe in Italy with reſpect to 
all the arts; but the admiration be- 
e ſtowed. 


116 . 5 


flowed in _ on diffeulty add no 
velty, in preference to beauty and: im- 2 
plicity, is the effect, not of the decline, 
but of che total want of taſte, and pro- . 
ceeds from the ſame principles with the * 
admiration of [tumbling and rope. 
dancing, which the multitude may gaze | 
on with aftoniſhment long before they 
are ſuſceptible of the charms of grace- 
ful and elegant pantomime, theſe feats 
of agility having exaQtly the ſame” re- 
lation to fine dancing that the above - 
mentioned airs have to expreſlive mu- 
ſic: They are, therefore, 1 conceive, 
incompatible with the nature of a ſeri. 
ous drama; but in the burletta, or 
comic opera, in which much greater 
liberties may be taken, I think I have, 
ſome- 


bmeta l hedh the ntrod 


ſucceſs.” In'a'comedy;'a pretty rolics 
ſome” coquette may be ſuppoſed: to cut 
an elegant caper, at once to ſhow her 
legs and to diſplay her ſxill in dancing; 
nay, ſuch a ſtroke might be characte · 
riſtic, and therefore proper: So a gay 
faſhionable lady might, with a kind of 


graceful levity, expreſs, by an air of 
this kind, ſome of her pretty capriciqus 
tumours, equally unintelligible with 


the muſic itſelf, the merit of both con- 


| fiſting merely in the prettineſs of the 
manner; for this kind of muſic, tho? 


incapable of any expreſſion excepting 


that, perhaps, of gaiety in general, may 
yet have all the .beauty which can be 
given to it by a fine voice running, 

. with 


io 18 55 


with nals and W though. 3 an 2 4. 5 
rangment of notes, not in itſelf un- : : 
pleaſing, juſt as the humour of the 


lady, though perhaps rather unmean- 


and motion. 15 


Naw len union \"of all this wok the 
muſic, produces often, without any vi- 
olation of propriety, a very happy ef- 5 
fect on the ſtage; but your Lordſhip 
will obſerve with what abſurd. impro- 
priety theſe airs. often make a part of 
our. concerts, where all this elegant 
flirtation of face and figure is forbid- 


den, and where theſe fanciful and ex- 
uberant fallies are e pronounced 


by 
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Hav now endeavoured to gie 
your Lordſhip as diſtin an idea 
as I could of the ſimple and accompa- 
nied Recitative, and of all thoſe claſſes 
of Airs: which have names in Italian, 
and which I mentioned in the firſt ge- 
neral enumeration I made of them. 
There is, however, another ſpecies of 
Aire, which I have not claſſed with 
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RY becauſe it bas no pats 4. 
nomination, though it appears to me 
well deſerving 


Jhall venture to call Airs of Imitation: 


Theſe, though eſſentially different from 


$.. 


f that diſtinction: * 
this is eaſily accounted for, when it is 
\ conſidered, as I took occaſion to ob- 8 
ſerve in the beginning, that the names 
of theſe clafſes are all taken from cir- 
agg rar .of the practical part of the 5 
rt, The Airs alluded to here are thoſe 
8 ſubject is a ſimile, and which I 


all thoſe before mentioned, yet, from 


ſome circumſtance of ſimilarity in the 
practical part, have been referred * 
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one or n, ag the above claſſes, | 
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"ble in dramas poetry, being in gene- 
ral repugnant ee e b 
ſion of paſſion, ä ; 


be Een Aon: Gamma 13 
more particularly ĩa the muſical drama, 


hich, like all the other aug, juſtly 
claims ſome Lene in pr 


it is pen oo aud 


"How ham 7 telt poſſible ins of 
muſical effect N exactiy the per- 


fection af this kind of drama, and thoſe | 


Airs which have for their ſubje& a fi- 
mile, * giving ren to the deſcriptive 
powers 


abject, or that ſpecies of pleaſure which 
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_ great beauty and variety 
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accompanied by muſic. Before I pro- f 
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and grave, of loud and foft, of conti: 
nuous and diſcontinuous, which are 
imply the ſame in noiſe of all kinds, 
as in 1 | cometh | een are f „ 


theſe lat 1 4 pe Found, Go fome o 
which we have not even names. 
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its fhrillneſs merely, but on accoi 
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Ged by d 


an bodies, it being 
in reality the effeſt of that motion in 

ing, be ſaid to glide; | 
of a gliding mation is | 


| and even P motion, are equally ea- 


ed.; andthough, to be fare, 
a m e e to turn or run 


round like a body, yet a ſucceſſim of 


notes may be found that may give an 


between theſe mot ions in muſic and in | 


bodies r. ere et like the differ- 
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Setting aſide then the more obſeure:a- 
nalogies in muſic, which are felt, per 


-haps, only in conſequenee of a certain 
ps omg 
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tion not common to all men, it is dae "= 5 
10 re that e b or anale 


Counts, 1 of their ene and Roy . 


rangement, to every thing in nature, ww 
which we perceive in conſequence f 


ſound and motion: Thus the whiſtling 
of the winds, the noiſe of thunder, the 


roaring and. daſhing of the ſea, the | 
murmurs of a ſtream, the whiſpers of 
the breeze, the ſolemn. waving of a _ 
lofty pine, the forked motion and mo- 
mentary appearance of lightning, the 
grand ſwell of a billow, the rapidity of 
a torrent, the meanders of a rivulet; 
or the ſmooth gliding of a filent ſtream, 


mut, even to thoſe Who have not a 


muſical = 


| 1 


i 3 the com. 

paſs of muſical imitation; for this 
plain reaſon, that poſitive reſemblance 
is, in fact, the ground of this imita · 

tion. Nor does the analogy ſeem much 
| ſtrained, when we tay that mufic may 
| imitate the tread of à giant, the light 
and nimble footſteps of a nymph, or 
even the motion of thoſe fanciful beings 
whom Shakeſpeare! has deſcribed: as 
< chaſing, with printleſs feet, the eb. 
bing Neptune.“ But the imitation 
of which muſic is capable is not ſtinted 
to ſuch poſitive reſemblances as thoſe 
now cited; general ideas of hugeneſs 
and immenſity, of lightneſs and ele- 
gance, of operations that are performed 
with difficulty or with facility, of or-. 

OR der, 
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da: of confuſion, of exertion; 4 


TAY 


pole, « of energy, of debility, of ſimila- | 
rity, of diſcrepancy, of union, of incom- „ 
patibility, and many more, may be 


clearly conveyed by different qualities, 
modifications, arrangements, rythm, 
and combinations of muſical founds, 


With reſpect to the more diſtant and 
obſcure analogies, Juch as that to cold, 


| light, darkneſs; pain, and the like, as, 
to thoſe who are lels ſenſible of the 55 
effects of muſic, they may ſeem to ori. 


ginate rather i in the enthufiaſm of the 


bearer than! in any reality in the aft, 


1 ſhall not infiſt on them. 5 155 


I hope, upon the whole, your Lord- 


wi will agree with me that it is evi 


dent 


dent that the o ſullcient ground! 
to go upon to juſtify the attempt of i- 
mitative muſic as diſtin& from paſſion- 
ate; ; and that the introduction of airs 

g of this laſt kind muſt, in conſequence | 
of the variety they give, tend to beau - 


rify the whole, and render it more 


complete. 1 muſt confeſs, however, 5 


that [ have often. ſeen them uſed too 
: frequently i in the fame: piece; and that 
the effect of them can. never be com- 


pletely | fine when they are not dictated | 


by, and accompanied throughout, with 


ſome ſentiment or paſſion of the ſpeak- 


er,—The following 1 is an example i in 
point, 
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Fra il contraſto di venti nemici, e 
* ſecura, piu ſalda fi fa. | 


The knotted oak, which, kick on the Tag-, 
ged cliffs, braves the contending winds, be | 


comes by them more firm and more ſecure. 
Che 
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5 che 5 a1 verno a chiome le sfronda, | 
Piu nel ſaolo col pie fi profonda, 
; Forza aquilta, ſe perde belta, 95 | 
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And if the winter deſpoils | it « its 28 N 


it makes it. ſinł deeper in the earth its roc 
and it acquires ſtrength in enen as it 
loſes beauty. 
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In the foregoing example, the image 


of the oak itſelf on the high cliffs, the 
raging of the winds, and the dignity 


of the ſentiment in the ſpeaker, all 
conſpire to produce the ſame effect of 
grandeur. But I have ſeen airs, in 
which the ſubject of the paſſionate part 
was different from that of the imitative, 
ſo contrived, as to keep each moſt di- 
ſtinctiy ſeparate from the other, v whilſt, 
at 
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| wade one beautiful whole. Handel, 
in his Oratorio of Acis and Galoy 


has J A maſter-ſtroke of this - 


the birds that « are N to by ve ings 

ing around her, n E e 
Hoſh, buſh, yeli n ttle warbling q wire, . 5 10 0 
'Your thrilling ſtrains 5 


Awake my pains, 1 5 
And kindle fierce deſire. 
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In this example, there is no compa- 


riſon made; the imitative part is only | 
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to de at all _ it muſt be ws 0 


of the! Nin 1 605 And it is 


the beter has no even the moſt d 


—to have ſet the voice 2 finging, in 


imitation of the birds, or, whilſt the | 
to have 


made the birds ſing either in uniſon, 1 0 


voice ſang the paſſionate part 


or in direct harmony, with the voice, 
would have been each equally abſurd. 
It would ſeem, indeed, at firſt fight, 


almoſt - impoſſible 'to reconcile two 


things ſo different; yet this great ge» 


nius, by conſining each part to its pro- 


Per 


ſtant relation to e ſinging of Rinde; 
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per province, has 10 b ng . 
the compoſition, that, whilſt the vocal 

part moſt feelingly ſpeaks the paſiion, 5 
a little flagellet from the orcheſtra car. 
ries: on, throughout, the delightful 1 

| warbling | of the quire, and though per- 
fectly different in ſound, melody, and 585 
rythm, from the notes ſung by the 
voice, inſtead of diſtracting the atten» 
tion from it, or | confounding: the ex- 
preſſion, ſerves to add new beauty and 
grace to the effect; juſt as your Lord. 
ſhip may conceive a naked figure ſo 
veiled with ſome light and tranſparent ' | 
veſtment floating to the wind, as at 
once completely to reveal the figure, 
and, by its undulating folds, add new 
charms both to the motion and the 

form. 
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frm „Wend can put in a n 
light the diſcrimination which I before 
made to your Lordſhip, of the paſſion- 
ate and imitative powers of muſic, 
than the above mentioned air, or more 
clearly evince the propriety of aſſign-· 
ing the firſt to the voice alone, and of. 
confining the inſtruments to the other 
only, This principle, indeed, long be- 
fore it was perhaps ever thought of, 
either by philoſophers or compoſers, 
muſt have been generally felt; and 
even the powers of the great Handel 
could not compenſate its violation in 
compoſition; for, in the very ſame 
opera, a little after, when Galatea is 
made to convert Acis into a ſtream, 
and, after the ſymphony has made a 
: 08 
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| fine imitation of the winding of 2 
ſtream through the vale, he makes 
Galatea TORE: it wah oo” voice; 'Þ 


ther reſpedts, benurifal in hs entre 15 
yet I do not believe it was ever per. 


formed without appearing tedious, e- 

ven to thoſe who never dreamed of 
this principle; and, to thoſe who were 
par aeg, with Us at once tedious 1. ps 
abſurd. | N | 
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in the firſt example I gave your 
Lordſhip of theſe airs of imitation, the: 
compariſon is itſelf the ſubject, and the 
nature of the ſentiment coinciding per- 
fectly with it, only ſerves to increaſe, 
rm, the general pathos, without 
. forming. 
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ſubject.— The ſecond contains plainly e 
a double ſubject, contrived with won 
Gerkul art to go on together, to ſet oft 
each other, and to form one beautiful To 
whole. There is ſtill a third kind of 
theſe airs, that holds a middle place 
bene thoſe two, in which, there be- 


preſs compariſon, the imita- 


tive . as in the laſt, is only ſug- 
geſted by the words, but being, as in 


the firſt, of the ſame quality, as it 


were, with the ſentiment, does not 
make the immediate ſubje&t of the 


muſic, but is kept ſubordinate to the 
expreſſion of the paſſion or ſentiment. 


The following air is of this ſpecies: _ 
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ſubject of theſe airs, or, as the objects 
of which they only ſuggeſt the imita. 
tion, may be ſublime, elegant, gay, 
boiſterous, &c. ſo they may ſeverally _ 
have a relation to ſome one or other 
of the clafſes before mentioned, the 


 portainento, the cantnbile, the mexxo ca- 
rattere, and the different diviſions.of 


the aria 7 parlante, — and, of conſe. 


quence, 


118 to 
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| quence, may be referred to tliem ; the e 
© | _ diviſion which I have made of muſic 
| into paſſionate and imitative being . 9 
| | ther of n philoſophical k ind, whilſt . WF. 
| that by which the Italians have formed 1 
. ; the different claſſes of their airs origi- 1 
| nates, as I have ſaid, in circumſtances 
g of practice only. 80 juſt is their 
diviſion, that, to give a diſtinct idea of | 
any of theſe airs, we muſt ſay it is an 1 
air of imitation of the portaments ſtile,” 
or of the Cantabile, &c. Ms — 
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